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The complicated and accurate sun-and-moon 
movement compels admiration for the ingenious 
old clockmaker, whose name may be found on the 
dial. The case is of darkest walnut and shows 
Chippendale influence. The stereotyped Atlas and 
angels are typical of the old Dutch hall clocks 
which are still abundant in Holland, 

A wonderfully well-preserved specimen of patri- 
cian furniture of the golden age of the Dutch Re- 
public is the carved oaken hallbench with its paint- 
ing "attributed'' to no one less than van de Velde, 

Many a family still cherishes an old sleigh like 
the one illustrated and even now the first strokes on 
skates of the younger members of the family are 
often made while pushing the family sleigh, a safe 
and quick method of learning. The many Dutch 
artists, who have depicted winter scenes, show the 
18th century Hollander on skates either with a 
hockey stick (for they originated the game) or 
pushing his lady in just this kind of a sleigh. 
Wrapped up in furs and with feet on the hot char- 
coal "stoof," she generally manages to look com- 
fortable and at ease. Nowadays, if one has the 
rare good luck to strike Holland, when it is ice- 
bound and the peasantry and fisherfolk celebrate 
a "kermis" on the ice, one will be astonished at 
the amount of well-preserved handsome old sleighs 
still in use. The same can be said about their 



hand-carved and hand-painted old carriages (sjees). 
The Dutch farmer is never prouder, than when he 
sits behind his "church" horse in the family car- 
riage on a Sunday, while he and his womenfolk 
in Sunday state make a quaint picture to the eyes 
of the traveler. The carvings on the sleighs as 
well as on the carriages are mostly 
of the flat or Friesian type. 

Later on, if Holland shall have been 
spared in this 
world conflagra- 
tion and ship- 
ing conditions 
are normal 
again — for it is 
only the freight, 
which adds to 
the cost, as 
there is no duty 
on antiques 
imported for 
private u s e — 
American sight- 
seers ought not 
to forget, that Holland, thanks to its history, is as 
yet a veritable treasure house for old furniture, 
china, silver and curios of all styles, periods and 
countries. 
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RISE OF AMERICAN CHINA PAINTING 

By LiDA Rose McCabe 



/^PREPAREDNESS is the keystone to definite 
^ achievement" said to me the President of the 
National Society of Craftsmen. "I can see it in 
every step of my career and I have observed it 
in others." 

Dorothea Warren O'Hara spoke authoritatively 
as she deftly floated with a full brush, one brilliant 
color over another in the enameling of a rose jar 
of her own design and modeling. For only after 
long years of strenuous study and practical experi- 
mentation at home and abroad, came to her recog- 
nition of "greatest accomplishment in Keramics," 
in form of a "Life Membership in the National 
Arts Club," to be capped by a gold medal at the 
Panama-San Francisco Exhibition, and purchase 
of two of her enamel jars by the Royal Museum 
of Tokio. 

Japan — foster-mother of Keramics — was not slow 
to recognize and acquire what apparently has for 
long escaped the Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
our lesser institutions: namely, the intrinsic merit 
of the enameling on porcelain of this gifted Ameri- 
can craftsman. This seeming stupidity upon the 
part of homebred connoisseurship, does not dis- 
turb this refreshingly sane and poiseful crafter, 
who concretely lifts American china painting from 
an abortive into an accredited fine art. 

"I know," said she, her gazelle-like eyes embrac- 
ing the spacious studio replete in varied products 
of her skill, "that every piece to which I have 
given my best will eventually find place in public 
museum or private collection." 

Dorothea Warren O'Hara as a child in her 
Kansas City home modeled in clay. Her chubby 
little hands were never free from seeking expres- 



sion through some plastic medium. When china 
painting swept the country — a veritable plague 
whose devastating blight obtains in spots — she 
fell for it with characteristic Western gusto, teach- 
ing and producing to the enrichment of the family 
budget. 

"When I think of the atrocious things I painted 
in response to popular demand," she shuddered, "I 
wonder how I can ever be forgiven I 

"I taught china painting in Kansas and Montana. 
Money was imperative and it was the only way I 
could earn it. But while I taught and perpetrated, 
I felt intuitively that I was doing wrong. Sub- 
consciously, I knew I was sowing seeds of ugliness 
where flowers of beauty were possible. How to 
bring about the latter miracle was beyond me. 
There were no art museums or collections, no art 
journals, illustrated magazines or text-books access- 
ible to art-gropers of the Western country. 

"While teaching in Montana my crimes in the 
name of art got on my nerves! I broke away and 
came East. At the Philadelphia Centennial Ex- 
position I met a friend. 

"Passing a case of china painting she said, 'Was 
there ever anything so horrible?' Glancing over 
her shoulder I saw the work of my Montana pupils ! 

" 'Horrible!' I repeated " 'Let's not look at it,' 
and I dragged her away. I went to Germany, 
resolved to cut forever from the thing I now fairly 
loathed. In Munich I studied two years drawing 
and painting from life with Debschitz. In Euro- 
pean galleries I wakened to the beauty of Chinese, 
Japanese and Persian potteries. Then Fate, 
Chance — call it what you will — lured me to England, 
where I studied two years in the London Royal 
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College. While painting portraits there I 
wakened to realization that I could never rise 
above mediocrity. Passing through the col- 
lege corridor one day a door suddenly opened 
revealing students modeling and decorating 
pottery. I had not known before that the 
Royal College had a keramic department. The 
love of my childhood surged back. I crossed 
the threshold — it would seem divinely led and 
before I knew it I was absorbed in pottery to 
the exclusion of all else. The Royal College 
was impressed by the simplicity of my designs 
so different from the Victorian heaviness that 
obtained. In London I studied privately 
design, ornament and its application with 
Lewis F. Day, the great British authority. 

"I gave an exhibition of porcelains of my 
own design and execution in Alexandria 
House. Heartened by its success, I came 
back to America. With our wealth of varied 
native clays, potteries, kilns and national clever- 
ness, I could not see why America should not 
achieve keramic art equal to the Old World. 

"I experimented with enamels on hard and soft 
clays. I built my own kiln, and worked like the 
proverbial dog, until I evolved the enameling 
credited to-day v^ith 
having raised American 
china painting into an 
art, worthy as has been 
demonstrated, of the 
Royal Museum of Tokio." 

The enamels the Japan- 
ese Commission bought 
for Tokio's Royal 
Museum, Mrs. O'Hara 
designed after old Italian 
medicine jars of v^hich 
she retained mental pic- 
ture since student days 
in Italy. 

*There*s nothing new 
under the sun,'' she 
bromidely admits. "My 
enameling is that of the 
Chinese of past ages. I 
have simply revived and 
applied it to our native 
clays, contributing to the 
whole a color sense which 
is inherent, and skill 
born of solid training in 
art fundamentals without 
which there can be no 
worth-while achievement 
in any art." 

The jars Japan pur- 
chased were modeled and 
fired after her designs by 
a New Jersey pottery. 

One jar has a background of brilliant black 
enameled glaze, well covered with old-time garden 
flowers growing from an impressionistic basket 
that rises from the jar's base. 

The background of the other jar is cream enamel 
with bird and flower decoration in tonal blues, 
greens and dull yellows, while tiny old Italian pink 




Photograph by Johilston-Hewitt Studio 

Coffee Set: Dorothea Warren O'Hara 

flowers run through the design with the richness 

of hue, the joyous rhythmic quality characteristic 

of this gifted craftsman's best work. 

Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan — as might be inferred — 

anticipated Japan, by commissioning Mrs. O'Hara 

sometime before his passing, to enamel a fish set 

for his private service. 
The latter's tonal note 
was a lovely gray to 
harmonize with the gray 
damask table linen Mr. 
Morgan introduced here 
while colored table linens 
were a foreign vogue. 

Not a little of Mrs. 
O'Hara's Panama-San 
Francisco exhibit passed 
into the Hearst Collec- 
tion. In the Palace of 
Fine Arts, there is a 
spring exhibit of the 
National Society of 
Craftsmen, gathered 
under her presidency, 
which will doubtless en- 
rich other private, if not 
public collections, not 
only with examples of 
her skill, but that of 
fellow members, likewise 
substantially contribut- 
ing to native Keramic 
art. 

Dorothea Warren 
O'Hara in modeling of 
jugs and lamp bases uses 
ordinary Jersey clays. 
On this foundation she 
builds a soft white glaze. 
After this glaze is fired 

there is bed for the floating of the enamel* paints. 

Subjected to a second firing the glaze and enamels 

unite. 

In working out fine design as in the coffee 

set of the illustration, she is largely dependent, 

upon Jersey potteries who unhappily often fall 

short of her ideal. 
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Studio of Dorothea Warren O'Hara 



